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REPORTING EXERCISES, © 


This work is designed to furnish the student with a series of 
exercises on the grammalogues, contractions, phrases, distin- 
guished words, and other features of the Reporting Style of 
Pitman’s Shorthand. These abbreviating principles have ren- 
dered Phonography, as adapted to reporting, the briefest system 
of shorthand extant, but the writer who would employ them to 
advantage must make himself thoroughly familiar with them. 
The Exercises given in these pages have, therefore, an especial 
value for speed practice, either at the time the student is master- 
ing the Reporting Style, or immediately after. By the use of 
the ‘“‘Key to Reporting Exercises,” in shorthand, he may 
still further improve his knowledge of the abbreviations, and test 
his accuracy in their use. The student should write these 
Exercises several times from dictation, until he is able to do 
them correctly and at a fairly good speed. The references to 
paragraphs and pages are to ‘‘ Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” 
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i GRAMMALOGUES, | 


1. Reporting Grammalogues that are to be committed 
to memory. See paragraph 234, page 127. The gramma- 
logues are printed in italic. 


I believe that the principles of religious liberty are to be met with 
in the Scripture, and that ye and all this generation ought to remain 
strong in the belief of our holy Christian religion, and in the most 
important work of Christianity itself. We should on no account 
seek to glorify ourselves, or to speak of our own special glory. Thus, 
everyone should seek to approve himself to God, and seek strength 
} through our Saviour. When on earth He always went whither he 
| was sent, and was glorified by doing the will of his Heavenly Father. 
| Owing to its great importance, this subject should receive a larger 
share of attention by the young than is usually seen given to it. 
A house will generally indicate or signify the mental state of its 
occupant. 
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A, REPORTING EXERCISES. 


2. Grammalogues, with a few Corresponding Style 
Contracted Words. (Pages 128-131.) : 


I shall be happy to be with you, if you will but thank me for all — 
that I may happen to do for you upon any particular opportunity._ 
It will give me much pleasure, therefore, to call on you, and every 
other member, as often as I have an opportunity and according as 
my strength will let me. Speak according to the truth, and so do 
to others as you would have them do toward you. Be sure to tell _ 
the truth, because it ought at all hours to be told; if you do not, 
who will believe you when you may be called upon to speak upon a — 
thing of special importance? Oh! it would have been well for this 
nation and generation, if more had tried to build up the good and the ~ 
true in the eye of God in all they did. Let it ever be remembered 
that no one is able to build his belief on what he thinks is not true. 
In the significant language of Scripture, we should, with holy awe, 
do that which we know to be good. Mr Smith isa young gentleman ~ 
of significance, influence, and spirit, and has a good delivery. I 
remarked, however, he often had differences with his principal and — 
several other gentlemen on the use of Phonography. They all 
thought we should use the art for most things, but (as is usual) there — 
was a difference of opinion as to when it should be. Hach believed ~ 
his own practice could not be equalled; and, in short, cared for no | 
other way. My dear Doctor, during these two years and a half I 
thought I might have information from you, but owing to my want 
of knowledge of your language, I have not as yet hadit. I cannot 
account for this in any other way. Let us glory - those good things © 
which-have been given to us in Christianity.’ The first principle — 
signified in the Christian religion is to acknowledge the Lord to be — 
the true God, and how can we have true thoughts of Him without 
His Holy Word, which has his spirit, and is given for our instruction 
in the things of God? I cannot account for the gold you sent me; 
it is not at all equal to what you generally send-me, and I shall be 
happy if you can tell me whose it is, ifit be not your own. I tried 
to send a great weight over a somewhat high building, but I was not 
able. Though I might give this to you, yet I could not let those 
have it who may not care for it, guard it, nor use it to advanta 
What I wish to remark to you is this: Go by thyself, and le 
others, who are not numbered with us, go through by themselves— © 
thus you will do well. What is this? Is it the house itself? Is it 
as it was when I was there, and has it a well under it? Ifit be not 
too coli, I usually go down to the yard myself in my cart; I will wait 
and won’t go away till I see you. The one way is as near 
other. The youth we met at the meeting went out of it toa 
house, and there, as has happened to a number of others, - 
much of what, from its very nature, did not influence him for ¢ 
evil. The youths he meets in trade or ‘out of it must not 
they are to have the character of gentlemen. I did not. 
practice. Each one, as his opportunities are, should imp 
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as much as he can, or he will not be improved. The glorified Lord of 
heaven above is our great light; to Him be all glory given. It is 
most important to know the difference of owr from your, and when 
to use shall or shalt. The General will be in the chair, and each 
child will give him a cheer. If the thing goes on well, whether I 
have anything or not, I will deliver youa third of the amount you 
put in at first. From what house have ye come in secret, and 
whither do ye goP I see that alarge number of us have liberty to 
‘meet specially within thy house, and it will not signify what hour we 
go there. It was done two years ago, but in a very different way ; 
I do not remember why it was done thus, nor who didit. The im- 
provement in the art you speak of is a great one, and I cannot quite 
see, after what has happened, why it is difficult or impossible that 
the advantages it would give, should not be equally given to every 
member.» Till it has been tried, we cannot tell. This is his opinion 
delivered to me, and I believe it myself. His is not your opinion. 
If I have an opportunity, while you are with us, I will let you see 
the principal improvements. This house is somewhat large, but that 
one is larger. Do youowe much? O no. How much, eh; a mere 
nothing? Ay (pronounced ai). Ah! when there is a will, there is 
aye (pronounced eh) a way. I approve of religious liberty, but, on 
the other hand, if you go beyond the truth you will not glorify our 
Saviour. Did you use their scent? Yes, I had not any of my own. 
I thanked them for it. 


“IE. Posrrive anp Necative Worps. (Page 134.) 
The negative words only are in italic. 


Mr Brown called himself a liberal, but his conduct towards his op- 
ponent was highly reproachable, and was considered very illiberal. 
His opponent was very modest, moderate, and mature in his views, 
and thought it not necessary but quite unnecessary to refer to the 
immodest, immature, and immoderate language of his antagonist. He 
was neither irreligious nor immoral, but resolute and reverent in the 
pursuit of knowledge byévery legitimate means. He was a mem- 
ber of the legal profession, (as his ancestors had been from time 
immemorial,) and lately drew up a memorial, which for want of the 
proper material was considered improper. His manuscript was 
almost i//egible, but it was transcribed by his clerk into a very legible 
hand. In discussing the question why in innumerable instances 
certain movable effects had been considered immovable, his conclusion 
was (irrespective of usage to the contrary,) that they should be called 
moyable, and that the respective arguments on the other side were not 
relevant, but of an irrelevant, illogical, and irregular character, 
being both irrelative and immaterial. His views of life were literate 
and logical, and some of his ideas, illimitable as they were irrepre- 
hensible, were irrefutable in the main. His delivery was natural, 
and his bursts. of eloquence irresistible. He maintained that many 
irrepressible evils prevail among the illiterate—evils which he feared 
ould be irremovable so long as they remained in their present state 
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that the evil was not irremediable, and maintained thatit was not — 
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of illiteracy. He was always very regular in his attention to duty, © 
and, being a member of a literary society, he attended their meetings 
with great regularity. Here he met with a relative who held a 
responsible situation ; he made great pretensions to morality, and yet 
indulged a great deal too freely in wine; this was certainly repre- 
hensible. When under its noxious influence, he behaved in a most 
unnatural, irreverent, and immodest manner, yet his friends believed 


illegitimate to take a little rational enjoyment; and that his faults 
were remediable and repressible. Though his conduct was not alto- 
gether irreproachable, yet it was not illegal; he forgot that such in- 
dulgence often rendered him irrational, and consequently irresolute ~ 
in the discharge of his duty. Shall mortal man hold himself irre- 
sponsible for the influence of his conduct, or be so irreverent as to 
regard immorality as innowious in its influence on the immortal mind? 


III. Omtsston oF THE Dot Con, Com. (Page 136.) 


I conceive that you have now made, comparatively, considerable pro- 
gressin Phonography, and have considered the consistency and conye- 
nience of the arrangement of the consonants, and I conjecture that in 
the present contingency it will be convenient for you to contemplate and 
consider the consequential nature and comparative merits of the con- — 
templations which I now communicate to you for your consideration. ~ 
I am deeply concerned that you may know something concerning the _ 
consonantal beauty of Phonography, which consists in the harmony - 
of the outlines, the manner in which the letters are combined, the © 
systematic manner in which some words are contracted, and the — 
beautiful consistence of the combinations in the formation of words, — 
although they do not all combine equally well. A conscientious 
Conservative went to a meeting one night, and kept up a continued 
conversation with a’ company of gentlemen whose opinions were 
considered to be in contrariety to his own. From this we might con- 
clude that his views were not completely contrary, or that he was not- 
consistent. The writer of the book before me has shown great con- 
scientiousness in the treatment of his subject. It is no small compli- 
ment to say that he excels in condensation. I shall continue toex- § 
amine the work, and I will shortly give you a complete account of it. 
The consciousness of my duty to accomplish the commandment of my } 
master, in a matter of great consequence, is my continual concern 
and induces me to draw to a conclusion, and not accompany you | 
further, nor waste your time at present; for my conscience tellsme § 
that if I fail in the accomplishment of my duty, my master will lose §} 
confidence in me, and the consequent result will be that I shall be | 


IV. InrersectEp Worps. (Page 138.) 9 


A bill was brought in by Captain Cochrane for the aboliti 
capital punishment, and was supported by the following mil i 
gentlemen: Captain Randall, Captain Reynolds, Captain Caxton, 
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Colonel Jackson, Colonel Dixon, Colonel Davis, Major Jones, 
General Smith, and many others. The measure was also upheld by 
the Liberal party, but opposed by the Tory party, and a speech 
against it was delivered by a Liberal Unionist. The Home Rule 
party took no part in the debate. The first reading of the bill was 
allowed as a mere matter of form, but a member of the Conservative 
party gave notice that he should oppose the second reading. 

The Eastern Counties Railway, which a little while ago was almost 
in a bankrupt condition, is now at high water mark, and, instead of 
being in a state of bankruptcy, is paying a dividend, though there 
has been great expense with an embankment, and the sea embank- 
snent work is very costly. I wish the Great Hastern Railway were 
doing as well. The Hast India Company was finally abolished in 
1874. The omnibuses of the General Omnibus Company are regu- 
lated to suit the convenience of travelers by the Great Western 
Railway, for which the Great Western Railway Company is under 
some obligation. 

At a meeting of a Temperance Association, held in St James’s 
Hall, Professor Miller, Professor Dickenson, Professor Morgan, 
Professor Thompson, Earl Granville, several members of a provincial 
Town Council, and a gentleman connected with a government depart- 
ment and with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, sup- 
ported resolutions in favor of the Local Veto Bill. 

By the advice of an old friend of mine, a barrister who practises in 
the Chancery division, a short time ago I invested in the. Coal Con- 
pany, Limited. The chairman of the company is a member of the 
Privy Council, and the Managing Director, who is connected with 
the General Insurance Company, has been elected to the County 
Council. The offices are on the Thames Embankment, not far from 
those of the Agricultural Society and the Local Government Board. 

In the insurance company to which I belong, the life department 
is a profitable one. A reversionary bonus has lately been paid. The 
quinquennial valuation is fixed for the first of June. 


V. Ficurns, &. (Page 140.) 


~The Sun is an immense globe of upwards of 800,000 miles in 
diameter, and is the centre of the solar system, round which the 
planets revolve at various distances, from Mercury, at the distance of 
35,000,000 miles, to Neptune, 2,700,000,000 miles distant. Our earth 
is 91,000,000 miles from the sun, Jupiter 476,000,000, and Saturn 
872,000,000. The diameter of Mercury is nearly 3,000 miles, Mars more 
than 4,000; the earth 8,000, and Venus a little less. Jupiter, the largest, 
is about 88,000 miles in diameter, and our moon is only about 2,000 
miles, and less than 240,000 miles from the earth. The surface of the 
earth contains about 197,000,000 square miles, of which about 
51,000,000 are habitable. The whole population of the globe has 
been variously estimated, by some at 900,000,000, and by others at 
upwards of 1,000,000,000. 

_ The Established Church of England is governed by two Archbish- 
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ops and 381 Bishops. A very large proportion of the Episcopal 
property is managed by a body of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, whé 
pay upwards of £150,000 in fixed incomes to the prelates, ranging from | 
£15,000 to the Archbishop of Canterbury, £10,000 each to the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of London, £7,000 to the Bishop of 
Durham, down to £5,500, £5,000, £4,200, and £1,800, which last is 9 
the income of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. The inferior dignitaries” 
of the Church are the Deans, of whom there are 30, with incomes _ 
varying from £3,000, received by the Dean of Durham, to £700, the 
income of the Dean of Bangor, £1,000 being the general average. | 

The passages quoted were Genesis 17. 7, 9; 26. 3, 4; 28. 13,14; 
1 Samuel 25. 28; 2 Samuel 23. 5; 1 Kings 8. 9, 23; 2 Kings 17, | 
7, 8; 2 Chronicles 6. 14; Acts 3. 25; Galatians 3. 16, 17; | 
Hebrews 12. 24. 


VI. Reportina Contractions. (Pages 142-5, together. 
with a few from the Corresponding Style.) | 


(A Letter.) 


Thave to inform you that I enjoy many a fine prospect here. I have 
been endeavoring to take sketches of some of the most important speci- | 
mens of architecture, but from my want of proficiency and familiarity | 
in this department, and the imperfection of my knowledge of perspec- 
tive, the probability is that you will think my performance very 
insignificant: On Sunday morning, by appointment, I met an epis- 
copalian, with whom I am familiar, and for whom I entertain great | 
friendship and respect, and accompanied him to the new episcopal 
church, lately consecrated by the Archbishop. It is attended by 
many of the aristocracy, and is a large and substantial edifice, but 
some think there has been needless expenditure in its erection. The 
reverend gentleman who preached, after some preliminary observa- 
tions giving a generalization of the whole subject, went on to speak 
in a dignified manner of the evangelical doctrine of the atonement, 
and the resurrection, and showed how these were applicable to tk 
regeneration of man, and opened up a glorious prospect, for which 
there was abundant cause for thanksgiving. He seemed to be a man 
of great independence and benevolence, and treated his subject 
catholic spirit, discharging his responsible duty with great benig 
and dignity, and to the satisfaction of all present. In the eve 
I went to hear a distinguished Baptist, who took his text 
St Mark xvi. 16, the signification of which he endeavored 
show was subservient to the establishment of his own pec 
views—that baptism was only intended for adult believers, and 
no others hada right to be baptized; but he said that wheney 
found one who professed his faith in Christ, he was ready to baz 
him. He appeared to possess a sufficient amount of soneieree 
intelligence, but I thought that he was too controversial, an 
some of his remarks were rather indiscriminate and extraw 
Seeing an advertisement regarding the anniversary of the Ag 
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_ ral Society, I attended the meeting, which consisted chiefly of intelli- 
_gent farmers and commercial men. | Various subjects in connection 
| with the organization of their Society and the state of agriculture 
were discussed, and in particular the applicability of a new machine, 
which from its first performance was expected to do its work in no 
imperfect manner, but rather to work an wrexampled reform in the 
attainment of results which, by other and dissimilar machines, had 
been considered impracticable. One aristocratic looking gentleman, 
said to be connected with journalism, remarked that it was the 
invention of an individual hitherto but little known out of his 
own domestic circle, but unquestionably a mechanic of extraordinary 
genius, and he thought all in the assembly would agree with him 
that one capable of producing such an original invention, should be 






























taken from that obscurity under which he had labored to so great 
disadvantage—enough to extinguish all hope of advancement—and 
raised to a more independent and responsible position, which was 
indispensable to the success of his mechanical powers. He thought 
that as the financial condition of the Society was good, and 
there was a sufficiency of funds in the exchequer, those assembled 
could not perform a better act than make a grant from its 
funds to this man; and it was said that the members ought to 
subscribe a sum sufficient to present him with a testimonial, pro- 
||. portionate to the probable benefits which they might reasonably ex- 
|| pect to follow from the general adoption of this ingenious but 
} rather eapensive machine. Another disinterested gentleman said 
| that the benefits were indubitable, and that all their subscrip- 
tions should be in proportion to the prospective value of the per- 
|| formance, and irrespective of the apparent insignificance of an in- 
} dividual who had never shown any deficiency of talent, but rather 
| proficiency, and had always sought to distinguish himself by every 
| virtuous and honorable practice; had borne his obscurity with great - 
| resignation, and possessed every characteristic essential to success. 
} The proposal was agreed to with enthusiasm, and a testimonial with 
a suitable inscription, or superscription, will in due time be presented. 
I see a notice of a meeting, the peculiarity of which seems to have 
} been, that it was of an essentially democratic character. One 
enthusiastic speaker felt indignant at many of the Parliamentary 
proceedings, and contended for a republic, or such a democracy 
as I think would tend to the danger or destruction of our con- 
stitutional government. One gentleman stood up for the preser: 
vation of order; he thought such wneapected observations irregular ; 
he did not know where they could find a better example of good 
government than under our noble and virtuous Queen, who, in a 
benevolent, unselfish, and benignant spirit, sought the good of her 
subjects in every practicable (pr kbl) manner. This sensible remark 
ed to some controversy as to how the Queen performs her duty; and 
it was thought that the economy which she practised did not dignify 
her in the eyes of many, and was not wisely proportioned to the royal 
allowance voted by Parliament. Her Majesty’s ministers lately held 
a Cabinet Council, which it is thought was called to consider an 
Be 
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Exchequer bill, and to decide whether in the present contingency it 
was not indispensably necessary that a plenipotentiary should be 
sent to Paris: the wisdom of this course is, I think, wnquestionable. 

An ecclesiastic having committed some misdemeanor, and been in- 
duced to subscribe or superscribe a document relating to jurispru- — 
dence, has incurred the indignation and displeasure of his ecclesiastical 
brethren, and he is stated to be a believer in transubstantiation. — 
I hear that the apprentice who broke his indenture had been making 
too free with his master’s revenue. Heran away, and was advertised — 
for, caught and brought to trial, but was acquitted on obtaining 
satisfactory recognizance. This fact has been superscribed on 
the document. I will assemble my friends to consider the pro- — 
priety of advising the plaintiff, J. Smith Esquire, to abandon his — 
suit in favor of the defendant. Mr Bruce and his wife have been ap- t 
pointed executor and executrix under the will of a deceased relative, — 
and it is expected that a very substantial sum will fall to their share; 

/ they will advertise when the mortgage falls due. 
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Dear James,—I am in receipt of your letter and am thankful for — 
the uninterrupted continuance and singular uniformity of the confi- 
dence you have placed in me; but allow me to say that it will 
astonish me if you are able to obtain a certificate in December or 
January next. I suspect I am not incapable of demonstrating to — 
you the inconsistency of your attempting to present yourself in the 
very inefficient state in which you now are; for I am rather 
suspicious that if you fail, your antagonist will soon manifest his 
antagonism in an unmistakable manner, to the destruction of your 
usually imperturbable temper; and I should not be astonished if he 
should also become antagonistic to your benefactor, and behave 
towards him in a disrespectful and inconsiderate manner, to the 
indescribable astonishment of all benevolent and philanthropic men 
IT am informed that our new teacher, who recently arrived as a pas- 
senger by the South Western train, is not very efficient; but, on the 
contrary, has shown great inefficiency in his government of the 
school; this is a great objection. Heis a good mathematician, but 
is not of a strong constitution, and seems to be suffering from som 
constitutional complaint. Apart from his professional duties, he 
been studying the phenomena of the celestial bodies, and tryin 
write a description of them for the ‘‘ Domestic Magazine,” but 1 ar 
afraid he will have to relinquish the attempt, as it is inefficiently | 
composed, and would not be popular, and that would be a great | 
disappointment to him. 


-———tord Ross lately came here to inspect our troops, and havi 
inspected them, he expressed his satisfaction with the result of 
inspection, and called their attention to a case of insubordination, 
which occurred in November last, and hoped no one would be insu- 
bordinate again. . : 


I hear that Sir Charles has resigned his liewtenancy, and that un 
administrator and administratrix have been appointed to settle th 
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estate of a recently deceased Captain, Lieutenant-Colonel, or non- 
commissioned officer—I really forget which. Let us hope that they 
will administrate in a manner characteristic of their efficiency and 
disinterestedness. I believe that some matters will have to be settled 
_by arbitration. 

A rey. gentleman, who holds a metropolitan charge, has been 

manifesting great prejudice against Calvinism, Methodism, Presbyte- 
rianism, and every kind of Nonconformity, and otherwise acting in an 
unconstitutional spirit, prejudicial to peace. He has been admon- 
ished by the bishop, under whose jurisdiction he is placed, that he 
should henceforth govern his temper and behave more like one under 
the influence of the meekness and holiness of Jesus. If he should 
prove obstinate, it is not improbable that the bishop will institute 
|| proceedings against him, cite him before a tribunal, and remove him 
|| for his impregnable insubordination, and appoint a substitute. 
| In September last, in a metropolitan tabernacle, I heard a Presby- 
| terian preacher deliver an extemporaneous discourse on the Christian 
ministry ; and he treated his subject in such an intelligible and ortho- 
}| dow way that he could not fail to give great contentment to all present, 
and satisfy them of his orthodoxy. In the development of his subject, 
} he quoted from Isaiah in regard to the covenant which God had made 
|| with the Israelites, who, he asserted, on account of their degeneration, 
} are now in such a melancholy condition. If we leave their case uncon- 
} sidered, and remain uninfluenced Gi, nst ; first position; loop st) by the 
| warning they afford us, we too may fall after the same example of unbe- 
} lief. The same preacher, in February last, addressed a meeting at which 
| the chairman was a Nonconformist. He showed his philanthropy by 
endeavoring to organize an Association to promote the cause of 
temperance, and calling upon all who were repugnant to intemperance 
to come forward and show their repugnance, by joining the new 
organization which was about to be organized. And as the building 
in which they met was an old one, which now inclined from the per- 
pendicular, it was suggested that they should look out for a meeting 
place of more substantial construction. 
_ I shall now give you a circumstantial account of my three new 
acquaintances. Their names are respectively, John, William, and 
James: the first is distinguished for his selfishness ; in fact, he is the 
most se/fish person I know, and is perpetually grumbling when he 
thinks he has made a bad investment, and keeps himself in perpetual 
misery lest it should prove wnsubstantial ; the second is an enthusi- 
ast, but is diligent and indefatigable in his business, very fond of 
mathematics, devoting much of his time to mathematical studies, and, 
while averse to extravagance of any description, he yet takes pleasure 
in an occasional entertainment ; the third is engaged in an important 
manufacture, and is, I believe, a manufacturer of some note, and a 
well-known philanthropist. My principal clerk has left me, and I 
have substituted Arnold, who I think will be able to perform his re- 
spective duties in a satisfactory manner, and to transcribe my short- 
hand notes, and to make a faithful transcription of the same. What 
wonderful facilities for the transmission of intelligence are afforded 
Q* 
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7~ VII. Compounps oF Here, There, Where. (Page 149). 


/ which shall never decay. Rothesay is a pretty place; thereto I went 
' during the holidays, and spent a happy time thereat; the remem- 
/ brance thereof is pleasant, and I have written some pleasant remin- 

iscences connected therewith. Time is money; therein lies the secret 
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us by Phonography and the post-office! In all things there is either 
progress or degeneration. 

An uninfluential author has sent me a copy of his new book on mag- 
netism, in which he has had the goodness to inscribe myname. I find 
it very uninteresting ; his information concerning certain magnetic 
influences is frequently very insufficient, and this insufficiency renders 
the work very unsatisfactory, and often leads him to misrepresent the. 
subject. He is not always correct in the use of the objective case, 
which is rather significant of his defective and imperfect grammatical 
knowledge. The book, however, is wonderfully well printed; the 
paper used in it was manufactured in Birmingham. 

4A circumstance of some interest occurred here last week. At the 
trial of a prisoner the counsel for the,defence proceeded to cross-em- — 
amine the witnesses, each of whom underwent a severe cross-examin= — 
ation. When they were all cross-examined, and the pleading ended, 
it certainly looked rather bad for the prisoner, who was suspected of 
other crimes, but, quite wxerpectedly, he was acquitted. 


























Diligence is necessary to secure success; hereto you should give all 
your mental powers, and hereat direct your most strenuous efforts. 
Do not think your efforts will be in vain; hereof there need be no 
doubt: true, knowledge cannot be obtained without effort, but herein © 
is one of its best rewards. Knowledge is power, and herewith you 
soar as on intellectual wings, and hereon you may build a structure 


of business, and thereon depends many of the rewards whereto you 
should aspire. Do not distress yourself about imaginary difficulties, 
wherein you may find any amount of misery, whereof it would be un- 
wise of you to be disturbed, and anxiety whereat would be absurd. J 
Truthisatrust wherewith wecan work, and whereon we may safely rely. § 


VIII. PuHrasrocrapHy. (Pages 150-158.) 


The Phrases in the list are in italic ; some others are indicated by | 
connecting hyphens. me 


Lire 1s Mortat.—I-am, my-brethren, able to make this-state- | 
ment—above the usual nature of a statement, and absolutely neces- 
sary in-all its conditions and-all its bearings—from a desire to- f 
support the truth. Of all men, all that has been said, all that} 
is said, and-all that is to-be-said, testifies they-are mortal. Al/ 
that you can you therefore know in-this-respect, and-all the} 
learning available could-not induce you to conclude otherwise. 
All these-things have-been-considered in almost every Freee | 
and-in all-times. All your own knowledge and all-your studies wi 
help you to realise this. And as if men did-not-know and believe 
they-are mortal, some have lived without remembering there-is anf 
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end to-life, and complained when-it came. Many are-the sermons 
that have-been written and composed, and have been published on-this- 
subject, and-yet they-have received bare attention, and have done 
sometimes but little good, so-that-the writers strive almost in-vain, 
| and have their labor without producing any perceptible result; and in- 
such-cases they-are apt to-become discouraged. And is not-this 
‘natural? It-is, I-believe, plainly so, and need not-be discussed. And 
never in-the-history of-this-country, and that (of the) world and the 
inhabitants thereof, have opinions opposite to, and the contrary of, 
an immortal life after death been so rife as at-this-time and the pres- 
_ent-generation. Let-us-hope and work for a better order of things. 


—PHoNoGRAPHY 1s TRuE.—As far as I-have-been-able-to observe, 
Phonography is as good as any other branch of education, and-as if 
there-were a general feeling that-it-is so, numbers are-now studying 
it; and as long as a spirit of self-help prevails, this will-be-the-case. 
Therefore as many as possible should-be recommended to-prosecute- 
the study, and practise it as much as-possible as soon as-they-have-the 
opportunity, and as soon as possible, as the probability is, they would 
otherwise forget it. As to-the-manner, that-is clearly shown in-the 
instruction books, which-are within-the reach of all. At last the 
subjects of phonetic-shorthand and phonetics are beginning to obtain 
that attention which they deserve at their advocates’ hands. At the 
present day these-subjects are being more inquired into, and at some 
time will undoubtedly be generally popular— Phonography because it 
is useful, and phonetic science because-it-is true. By means of-them 
great ends have already been attained, and by them England has-been 
greatly benefited. The means by which they are applied, both in-the 
City of London and throughout-the country, are commonplace, and 
well-known to-every phonographer. Day after day we-are assured 
of-this; and from day to day further proof is being given. 


An IntTREPID ExPLoREeR.— For ever will-the name of Livingstone 
be held in high esteem, both for-the energy he displayed, and for his 
heroism in-the-cause-of civilization. He undertook nothing for his 
own sake, but to an end which-may-now be-seen in-the spread (of the) 
gospel and civilization. For instance, he braved the dangers (of the) 
treacherous intericr of Africa in furtherance of-this-cause. For my 
own part, therefore, I-think, for the-men who did this, all-praise is 
for the most part due. For the purpose of spreading Christianity he 
labored in life, and for the sake of-his benighted fellow-creatures, 
he sleeps intleath. or this reason his name shall-be revered. 


PuHRAsES.—It-is-not unusual in political discussions to-hear the 
hrases free trade, free trader, and freedom of trade often used. 
he phrases from me and from my are very common. I-have derived 
much-pleasure from the writing of-these exercises. There-is a great 
deal of phonographic knowledge to-be gained thereby, which to-(a)- 
great extent is lost by a great many who do-not use such exercises, 
though they-may-have had a teacher. I-have not regretted the 
labor, having regard to the help they-may render to students. He is 
not diligeng who thinks them tedious. He has been rewarded for-his 
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pains who followed my example, and he would no doubt like to see 
others imitate him. The hon. gentleman was either an honorable 
member or an hon. and learned member, and was related to-the hon. 
member for Bristol. He sat in-the-House of Commons, and showed 
an interest in-the-House of Lords and-the House of Parliament. 
He-was a student of-Phonography, and asked me, how are-the 
phrases learned? I replied, by practice. How could you find a better 
way? How many of such are needful depends upon circumstances, . 
but how must you proceed if-you do-not persevere? How will they 
be learned otherwise? I admit they-may-be learned and-not writt en; 
but Iam glad you do-not-think so, it being a fallacious method. I am 
certain that you are, or-rather, I am inclined to think you-are (of the) 
same opinion. I am very glad you-are progressing ; I believe perse- 
verance to-be-the-great thing. TI can testify so. I cannot do other- 
wise. I dare say I did not-think so at first. I ewpect it-was an after 
experience. I fear you will have a lack of perseverance. I fear you 
will think me rather verbose, but please excuse me. 


As TO. A JouURNEY.—I go on-Monday. I hada letter to-that effect. 
I had not received it last night. I have been preparing for-the jour- 
ney, as I have been told it-is long. I have done now, although I have 
had many things to attend to —I have indeed. I have said the journey 
is long; I have suggested I should walk part (of the) distance; I hope 
to-do-so. I hope you are all well. I hope you are satisfied in-your 
situation, and [ hope you will meet me. I know that you may-be 
prevented, but as-to-your employers I know they will give you leave. — 
I am rather low spirited, but I may as well feel more cheerful. 
Although I may be told that I-am-not experienced and I may not be 
old enough for-the-place, I may perhaps be with you at ten, but IT 
must be at-the office at eleven, as I must see the Principal about-the — 
income-tax. I need not-say more. ¢ 


SHORTHAND.—I need not point out that I never follow any other © 
rules but-those in-the text-books. I shall continue to-do-so. I shall — 
be pleased if-you do the same. I shall esteem it sensible. I shall not 
continue the subject, but I think a course of-this-kind correct. — 
I think it is impossible that-the publishers would-not adopt any © 
real improvement—I think so. JI think there is great benefit — 
attaching to a knowledge of-Phonography; hence I think there 
will always be-many students of-it. If a student says I will 
learn it, I will not be beaten, half his task is done. For I 
will say as my experience that when I-said I will try, and 
persevered, the task lost its labor. There-are-many who-make- 
the learning of-it a labor; I wish it were-not-so. JI wish there- 
were more who learned it with pleasure. Jf ever this be dis- 
puted; if it is said that shorthand has difficulties, I answer: It-has- 
some, but-they-are-soon conquered, if it be not undertaken in a half — 
hearted way. If such be-the-case; if that I-have-said is true; if the — 
art is easily learned; if those who can learn it are numerous; if — 
there is self-help among-us; if there is to be a spread of knowledge — 
in any great degree in all-these-things, in all respects, Siam all — 
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their conditions, there-are abundant proofs (of the) utility and advisa- 
bility of-learning shorthand. : 

© A FOREIGNER ON-THE-ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Inasmuch as in com- 
parison with other languages the English-language, in consequence of, 
in fact from-the incongruities in its spelling, is difficult of acquirement 
to Englishmen, in like manner it-is doubly so to foreigners. In-my case 
I-believe it to-be so, and in my opinion, in order to remedy such a state 
‘of things, an alphabet in proportion to-the requirements of-the lan- 
guage—that-is, in reference to and in regard to-its different sounds 
in relation to speech—should-be adopted. In respect to-the-many 
complaints in so many high quarters, emanating from those-who, 
insomuch as they, being in such a station, have, by-their experience 
testified in such a manner as-to carry conviction that our spel- 
ling is corrupt, I-think there-should-be more enrol themselves in 
support of a reform. In the first-case (or in the first instance) 
I-may-say why I-think-so. In the first place because, in the main, 
I-agree with-the-principles of an adequate reform, which,.if carried 
out, would remove many (of the) difficulties I-have-mentioned. In 
the second place (or in the next place) because-it-would aid in-the 
spread of education. Inthe third place, because-it-would-not destroy 
the orthography. And, in the last place, because I-think such a 
reform would-be consistent with-the-practical character (of the) 
English nation. Other countries in the same predicament as-to-the 
difficulties in their language, have reformed it—why, I ask, in this 
country should-not such a beneficial course be followed? In this 
instance, I-think, it-cannot but be advantageous. 


GroLtogy.—In this neighborhood the geological strata are clearly 
defined, Those-who-are initiated into the science of geology will tell-us 
much about this locality, in which it has appeared tropical plants once 
existed. The climate, they say, is to change again, and-this 7s the opin- 
ion of-most geologists. It can hardly be believed by us, but those-who- 
have studied the subject tell-us it could not be otherwise. It has been 
proved to-have changed, and it has been suggested (ah, it-is-said it is 
impossible) that-it-will changeagain. Itis many years since England 
was submerged beneath-the sea, but i¢ is most certainly the case that 
portions (of the) coast are being even now washed away. It is most 
important that-we should learn as-much-as-possible (of the) earth we 
inhabit, but it is my opinion that man will-never fully understand it, 
as-it is necessary that-he-should-be-equal to-God to-be-able-to do so. 
Tt is no-sin to-learn what we-can concerning it, but it is not so if-we 
consider it as-not created of-God. It is quite certain that you should 
enter on-the study with feelings of awe, as-it is surely with-such 
feelings you would regard your Creator’s works. By-some itis said 
that it had no Creator—they say it is well known it may-have-been 
ereated spontaneously. To a Christian it seems impossible it-should-be 
so—it seems to me that if Christianity can assign a definite cause, 
infidelity by not doing so is refuted. The world is-the work of a 
Superior Being. But for God it would not-be in existence. 


Mopes oF ADDREsS.—Ladies and gentlemen, a member of Parlia- 
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ment, who-is becoming more and more popular, points out to us that- 
the following modes of address give rise to-many feelings :—My dear 
sir, suggestive of respectful regard ; my dear sister, of-love for so close 
a relation; my fellow citizens, of-the freedom of citizenship. In-my 
own opinion, we should try to use that-which-is-most correct. 


A Srrmon.—The sermon dealt with God’s commands, and-the 
preacher said: Of course it is a great subject, of course it is not ex- 
pected that-we should understand it in a short-time. If people will 
investigate it, of course they will-be satisfied, and-of course it wili not 
be surprising if a superficial examination fail to convince them. On- 
this-subject our thoughts should-be of-God and-of his goodness. 
It-is asubject of importance. Think of it ; think of its own intrinsic 
worth: it relates to-the way of life. It tells-us of many of them 
who-have-been faithful unto death—of such as have kept God’s 
commands. Of them I would speak. Think often of this truth, that 
God-is-love: let your thoughts be of this subject. That of which-you 
think lightly will fade from-the memory ; that of which it has been 
said, It-is nought, will-not remain. I-speak concerning justice, of 
which it must be-said, It-is eternal, and-of-which you will hear 
further, we-may-say that-it-is mercy in-one-of-its aspects. 

A SHORTHAND AssocraTion.—On account of their desire to extend 
Phonography, the Association met to-day. One (of the) members on 
his own-part and on my part proposed a resolution on the 5th June. 
I am on the committee. You-may think it alabor to be a Committee- 
man; on the contrary, it-isa pleasure. You-may say it occa 
my-time; on the other hand, I-am working for a good cause. The 
paper for-the evening will-be “On the Present and Future of England.” 
A discussion will follow on the part of-the-members. They-will give 
opinions on their own part, and on this account therefore you-should 
attend. On this point, however, you yourself must decide. It-is- 
likely that someone will suggest that a Parliamentary Committee 
ought to investigate the peculiar circumstances (of the) time, and, 
having-regard-to-the peculiar circumstances of the case, consider-the 
desirability of old-age pensions of a fixed sum per annum, raised by 
a tax of a certain rate per cent. on incomes. From-the point of — 
view of political economy, and, having-regard-to-the present circum- 
stances and present state (of the) country, the Prime Minister ora 
Secretary of State might, however, on-the-part (of the) Government, 
decline such a proposal. We-shall be pleased to see-you, as we-shall 
have an animated discussion. If-you-should be able to suggest any- 
thing, we should have much-pleasure in hearing it. If-it-were-not 
improving to discuss subjects, we should not do-so; but-the fact is we 
should not have been so-well acquainted with many subjects had we 
not-so discussed them. You-should not think that our discussions 
are violent. They-are-not. Should the presiding member make a 
suggestion, we should think it over, so as to understand it, and so as 
to be-able-to say whether it-be true or not. All-the members join in- — 
the-proceedings, so as to receive improvement individually. 


KNowLEeDGE.—So many as-have-the wish may learn, so that none 
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need-be ignorant. Knowledge is power, so that it is impossible to 
despise it. So the way to power being through knowledge, many 
seek it; and-knowledge being infinite, so there is-no end to-our 
learning. Those that have had little education, that is, are compara- 
tively ignorant, frequently covet knowledge. They think that it may 
as well-be gained now if-ever ; that such knowledge will benefit them ; 
that the way to honor lies through it ; that they-have only to persevere 
and succeed; that-that-which-is worth learning should-be learned 
well ; that-that which has been-done by-those like themselves, they-may 
do; and they-will tell-you that you will have no-cause to fear the 
eyent if-you do but persevere. 


A WreEcx.—After the calm sea may come-the tempest. All the 
jollity among the crew, who-are the merriest people on board, ceases 
as the sun sinks behind a bank of dark clouds. Be the heart 
ever so bold because the feelings in a calm are those of safety, 
what-must-be-the feelings, and how-great has-been the change 
ere the storm breaks—that low, distant moaning (of the) wind 
being the sign of-its approach! Few believe the word (of the) 
sailors, that-it-is so. By the end of a short-time, however, either the 
passengers are frightened, or they watch anxiously for the issue. Few 
have the nerve to-treat it with indifference. It comes. If the ship 
quivers before-the advancing wave, and-is almost buried in the-sea, 
its recovery is the work of a minute. The breaking spars may make 
the passengers go below for safety, but neither the cabin below nor 
the deck above seems-to-them safe. Not the power of-man, perhaps, 
can save-the ship; only the will of the Almighty. “Send the men 
to-the boats!’ is-the cry. But should the waves fill them, all hope is 
lost. Many think that the end is near; they think the ship cannot 
survive ; that-this is the last act in-the awful scene. They-are right. 
Thus the crew rush to the boats, and lower them towards the waves. 
But see! an advancing wave is nearing; the boats are drawn under 
the waters; they fill—all hope is lost. The wave spends its force 
|}upon the ship. Were the passengers all lost? Yes, when the morning 
}}sun shall rise, that spot where the gallant ship sunk beneath-the waves 
will-be calm and still. None will return to-their homes with the tale 
of drowned comrades. No; all have perished, without the hand of 
help near them. 


Decerits or TRADE.— Above the possession of wealth is happiness. 
At the first thought it-would-not seem so. Before the careful consid- 
eration (of the) subject, the difference between the two may-not-be 
perceived. But the man who gains wealth wrongfully is-not happy. 
|| During the last few years (even the latter end of-this 19th century) 

rom the merchant to-the small shopkeeper, there-are those-who-have 
had the dishonesty to-resort to-tricks of-trade. How the acts of a 
Christian could-be led into the channels of deceit, and-that-he should 
|| say the things of-his goods of-which even his customer can see the 
\falsity, I-cannot perceive. So the fault must lie with want of religion, 
for-no other than the ungodly could do-so. There the widowed mother 
has to struggle through the distress which poverty brings, and to. 
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strive unto the support of-her children. Money gained of-her unlaw- 
fully cannot-be enjoyed. Was the teaching of-Christ so? And what 
the account that-that man will give at-the great day at-which the 
Lord will appear? Would the-world not-be better without-the deceits 
of-trade P It-would. 


PHRENOLOGY AND Puystognomy.—There are those-who-say there — 
can-be no-doubt that phrenology is a science. There could not bea 
doubt about it when there is a thorough investigation. Personally, I- 
think there could not have been any-such doubt if-it-were carefully | 
considered. There is another fact—there is another point in-its fayor 
—namely, that-it enables a man to know himself. There is another 
subject with-which-it-is closely connected—physiognomy. There is 
no more pleasant study than this. There scems to be a great-number 
studying it, more-than there were a few years-ago. There were some 
then who scoffed at phrenology, but\if-they-had studied it there 
would be no-doubt in-their minds that-it-is true, and-that they are © 
not right who ridicule it. Those who can give a weighty opinion ~ 
on-this-subject tell-us-so. Though there is a prejudice with some 
till it has been explained, and even with others who from time- 
to-time study it, but not to a great extent, these should-be 
careful of publishing their opinions. Zo as many as have studied 
it deeply, it-has shown its truthfulness. To be able to-give an 
opinion, and to be able to make a statement which-may-be relied 
on, requires careful study. For a schoolmaster to become a phrenolo- 
gist, is to cause time to 5e saved, for-he-will know how to-deal with 
each particular child. To church ministers the organ of reverence 
is-necessary to enable them to do as-they preach. To do something 
intellectually great requires great intellect. It-is-not-enough to have — 
a large brain, we-must attend to it, and-be mindful to love to-cultivate 
it in-the pursuit of knowledge. To many of those who-have-not cared 
to-consider this, a large uncultivated brain is perplexing. It-has-been 
stated to me as an objection against phrenology. The above is-the 
explanation given fo some who-have advanced such an objection to the — 
science. To them who care to-think of-it, it-is-plain. When-they come 
to think that to those that Nature has denied a well developed head, — 
nothing has-been-done to which-the title of-great may-be given, they- ; 
will-see its general truth. The writer of “ Paradise Lost,’ to which 
you are indebted for-some of-your noblest thoughts, had a noble brain” 
in size and quality. I would point-out to you the last word, “quality,” 
as applied towards them who demonstrate the truth (of the) science 
inthe United Kingdom and-in-the United States. Whatever-th 
state (of the) body, upon it depends the mind. Let anyone conside 
phrenology wpon its own merits, and-that (of the) facts gathere 
upon the subject, and-I-am confident he-will-be satisfied it-is-true, 
and-not vice versa. 


Epucation.—Was it not-the prompting of true freedom which 
said education was not-to-be limited to-the upper classes, but-that 
it-was the right of all-men? We are already beginning to feel th 
blessings of-that education which we have-said shall-be given to each 
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hild. Wemay hope that mental slavery may by degrees be abolished, 
nd we will all labor to-that end. What can be the reason why 
ducation should-be withheld from any? What could be better for a 

tion than that-it-should-be-able-to think and act for itself? And-as 
or-the rulers of a country, what could they do better-than give 
ducation which tends to-this? And what may not each of us do to 
id such a spread of knowledge? What the individual efforts of any 
an-do they should-do, in furtherance of so-good an object. 


_ PHonetic-Rerorm.—I-have often been asked what were-the 
easons for-the commencement of a Phonetic-Reform by Isaac-Pit- 
an; and-when-he-was joined by-others, what were their intentions 
egarding it, and also what were their reasons for rejecting the old 
pelling which had served so-long? I regarded these as just inqui- 
ies ; but when the other-day I-was asked why, when we-have taken- 
the trouble of mastering all-the difficulties of-spelling, which are 
@numerous, we should take-the trouble of altering it, I-was aston- 
ished. Reforms which are necessary, said they, we agree with, 
but-we like our present modes of-spelling, which are sufficient, 
and which cannot-be altered without considerable trouble; and 
fit-is-that which has been in use for hundreds of years, and which 
has not been in-any great-measure troublesome. ‘These-are reasons 
hich have not-been advanced to-me before. Which is most repug- 
ant—the pretended reasoning which has not a good argument 1n-1t, 
r-the utter selfishness which it indicates? They forget the child 
which is now learning to feel these-difficulties. They say, that-1s an 
argument which must not be considered as affecting us: arguments 
such-as-these are those-which receive attention from-the unthinking 
people to-whom they-are addressed. Now, of-these two sets of argu- 
ments, which was-the most philanthropic—those-which lead us to help 
others, or those-which were grounded upon self? The answer in-fact 
is plain. Difficulties which were certainly great, had-been overcome. 
Again, of these two-classes of people, which were likely to-be most 
philanthropic in other things—those-who-were in favor of removing 
difficulties which were not denied to exist, or those-who-are-not 
The former I-think. But this-is-not-the way in-which the world 
looks at it. Yet let-us-hope this-is-the way in-which we look at it. 
Which would be best—to-be-able-to say that-you-are helping others 
in every-way which you can think of, or are only considering those- 
things by-which you are affected, rejecting those by-which you are 
not? It-seems hard to-believe that-those-who are hostile to-our 
reform, and who can carefully consider it if-they-will, are-not convinced 
by reason. I know one-of-them who has been and doubtless there- 
are others who have been wishing for a reform, and know not that- 
it exists. Therefore literature should-be distributed. He who is 
ignorant of-these-things, and he who is not, should-have information 
regarding it put in-his-hands. There-are-many who may be thankful 
for-such information, and who will consider it, and who will not be 
prejudiced against it. There-are-many who were converted by what 
they read, who would otherwise have-been antagonistic to-the Reform. 
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There-are also many who would, no doubt, be so converted now, 
and who would not have any objection to-receive information 
on-the-sub-ject. There-are also those-who would not say, “ Thank- 
you,” for-such information. Will these-who-would favor a reform 
be allowed to-remain in ignorance respecting it? Will they 
who call themselves spelling reformers allow it-to-be so? I-hope not. 
If-they grasp-the reasons for a reform in our orthography, they- 
will-be pleased with it, particularly with its usefulness with refer- 
ence to or with regard to elementary education. With respect to — 
phraseography, and with respect to the rate at-which these exercises | 
may-be written, I-think about two pages are ample practice for-one — 
week, with the exception of, and-with such other reading and writing 
practice as-may-be taken with them. If-you work with them that are 
engaged in speed practice, you-will make greater progress. With 
this recommendation I couple another, with which, I-think, you-will- 
be-pleased. It-is concerning-the society, with which it has been my 
honor to-be identified, and with which it is not my intention to deal } 
slightingly. My remarks relate to-one (of the) objects of-that body, — 
with which it must be closely connected, and-with which you may be- 
aware I sympathise. 


Learning Moprern Lane@uaceEs.—It-would be-well if all who 
desire to-learn modern languages would come to-the School of 
Languages, and would do as other students have-done. If-they-had, 
they would have been proficient by-this-time, or they would have to 
be taken from-the school books. Would it not have-been right? — 
Would it be fair to allow them twice over facilities that would make 
them proficient if-they-had paid attention at-first? They would no 
doubt say that-the time was short, but-then they would not be satis- 
jied with a much longer time, or they would not have said that-they 
would see-the Principal about it. Would the visit have helped them? 
No. Yow are eflicient because you are not idle, and when you men- 
‘ion your success you must recollect that you worked for-it. You 
should always do-so. You were once backward, but-you will be- 
certain to-make progress, and you will be sure to succeed if-you 
persevere. You will have been three years at-the school next term; 
you will think it a short-time, but-you have-done well. 


IX. Business PHRAsES AND CONTRACTIONS. 
(Pages 163-165). 


The Phrases in the list are in italic; some others ave indicate 
connecting hyphens. ; 


Gentlemen,—A ccording to agreement I send you a statement 
account sales, and it-will save additional expense if, after due co: 
sideration, you-will agree that all claims shall-be met, and-if you) 
can inform me, as a matter of course and as a matter of fact, that)) 

_ as soon as ready, you-will attend to-the-matter. Aé all events I 
hope, at any rate that, at his request, you-will deal with-the-subjec 
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at your earliest convenience. The balance due to-me from Brown's 
estate is-not large, as-the balance sheet shows, and-if-you-will be 
good enough to forward cheque, I-will, to-the best of my ability, fur- 
mish goods (of the) best quality, fully described on bills of lading 
and sent by goods train, by his request. By letter from-some-one, 
but not by my letter, or by our invoice, he learned that-the goods 
were coming by passenger train, and sent a message by telegram 
stopping this, by which you will see that-we-were obliged fo-reply by 
wire, stating that-we learned by your letter that-the-cost was-the 
same. We-cannot account for-his action, cannot answer his protest, 
jin-fact cannot say what to-reply till-you send a copy of my last 
letter. 

} If-the Company declare a dividend, we-will deliver immediately 


and-we expect a favorable directors’ report. We give five per-cen 
discount for cash; all orders receive early attention, and-therefore 
yours will-have early consideration. Please let-us-have an carly 
reply to enclosed letter, and enclosed please find a full statement (of 
the) facts of the case, signed “ faithfully yours, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson.” <A few days ago their financial affairs were-not thought 
satisfactory, and-on-the first instant, for their interest they took 
what from my last letter and from the enclosed letter, you-will-see 
was a proper step. From the last report I hear that-they-have fylly 
considered the matter, but-are prepared to-give it further considera- 
tion, and to furnish further particulars if desired. They complain 
of goods not to hand by-the goods train, which-is a great disappoint- 
ment, and likely to reduce considerably the gross receipts of-the 
ombeny, to say nothing (of the) profits. I am directed to write 
that, “I am directed to state that unless a satisfactory explanation is 
forthcoming, dealings must cease.” I am extremely sorry for-this, 
but will wait till I am in receipt of your letter before going into 
details. I am obliged by former favors, and I am rather surprised 
that-this difference has arisen. I am requested to act, and I am 
requested to state that-we-are-only acting in-the interests of-our 
Company in-the-matter. Iam very sorry for-it, and I am very sorry 
) that you should think otherwise. 


_ Dear-Sir,—-I beg to enclose the amount you demand, but I caa 
assure you that I do not understand the liability. I enclose account 
sent me, and I enclose cheque. I have no objection to say that. 
Tt hawe received many favors from-the firm I have the honor to 
| Fe t. I have to inform you therefore that I shall be obliged, 

Titecd I shall be pleased, it-you-will look into-this matter, for 
I shall expect that-there-is some error; I thank you in anticipation. 
I will consider the agency you propose;and-if I-undertake it, I will 

ndeavor to-do my best, if we understand each-other, and if you 
 oblige-me, in consideration (of the) facilities I-shall obtain, to- 
' goods in exchange. In the course of a few days 1-shall-be-able- 
| to tell-you more-than I-did in my last letter, that-is in my letter (ot 
i pe inst., in reply to-your telegram and-in reply to your letter 

Goze, - 
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the goods we-have. The directors of the Company are known to us, — 
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(of the) 4th inst. In the matter of carriage, I-have-not-had time to- 
go into the matter, but in this case the cost will-be trifling. It gives 

me great pleasure to-call your attention to-the “Times” iron market 
reports,’ in which you will see that-the state of-trade described in 
your last letter to-me, and-in your letter to-London, is borne out. In }) 
your reply to-the Company, and-in your reply to my letter it-is just § 
possible that-you-may tell-us what intelligence you have just received © 
as-to-the foreign market. Last week the lowest terms here were | 
above-the market: rates, but if-you-will make an appointment for- 
your traveller to-call, I-shall-be much obliged. My last letter was- 
not-intended to-take-the-place of-my letter (of the) 2nd inst.# The | 
necessary arrangements for-the show of machinery will-haye-the 
necessary attention next week, but I-have-had no communication 
from one (of the) exhibitors. In a letter of this date, the traffic 
managers state that-the exhibits can-be-sent at half ordinary rates, 
and our best thanks are due for-this concession. As-the amount is 
small, the payment of account for carriage may-be by postal order. 
Please note that-the railway companies will-not-be responsible*for 
any bank-notes sent through-the post, unless despatched in a regis- 
tered letter. I respectfully request that-you-will pay attention to- | 
this. We-may hope to-get a satisfactory answer from-the steamship 
companies, who some time ago were asked for special rates. This 
would-be to our satisfaction. | 
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Gentlemen,— With-reference-to Brown’s affairs, I hear that-his 
furniture is secured wnder bill of sale. The wnderwriters refused to 
insure his vessel, and wnless we receive a satisfactory certificate that- | 
it-is seaworthy, we are confident that-you would-do well to-wait till 
we are in a position to advise you definitely, as we are not satisfied 
at-present. We beg to acknowledge your draft, but we'beg to call 
your attention to-the fact that-we have received no payment for last 
season’s goods. We respectfully request that-this may-be t 
into consideration, and we shall eapect another remittance sho 
We-know-that-you have-had serious difficulties to contend wi 
which will be taken into consideration by our firm. If you are 
liberty you-will give this your consideration before-the week is out, 
as unless we receive your favor we-must consult our bankers; your 
last letter led us to hope you-could. grtict 


My-Dear-Sir,—There-are-several ways of concluding a_ letter 
** Your obedient servant” is adopted by Government and othe 
officials ; “‘ yours obediently” is lesscommon. “ Yours faithf 
is a very ordinary business phrase; ‘‘ yours respectfully” i 
ending of-those-who seek a favor; “yours truly” is employed i 
correspondence of-personal friends. In-yowr reply to my letter } 
give me your views on-this-point, and you may rely that I-shall 
them attention. You may require my aid at-some-time, thor 
may consider that-you-will-not need it, but-you must. 
whether or not you will be sorry some day, when you will 
that-it-is too-late for-me to aid you. ae 
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X. Business Lerrers. 
































Business Phrases and Contractions employed are indicated in 
. italic, other phrases by hyphens. 


Dear-Sir,— With-reference-(to)-the shop and basement which-you 
}\jhave commissioned us to-let for-you, we-have-the-pleasure-to inform- 
}you that-we-are-in communication with a gentleman who we are 
confident would prove a most desirable tenant if-we-could come to- 
}jterms with-regard-(to)-the rent, which-he considers too high. He- 
jhas-made us an offer of £10 per-annum less than-the rental required; 
}but in consideration (of the) fact that-there-are-several other 
} premises equally good in every respect to-be had in-the vicinity at-the 
}jamount he names, we-regard his offer as a very reasonable one. 
} Our inquiries have brought us satisfactory answers, proving be- 
}}yond a doubt that-the gentleman in question is of sound commercial 
jrepute. We would, therefore, respectfully request that-you authorise 
|} us to-close with him at-once, rather-than risk further loss by allow- 
}|ing quarter day to pass with-the very uncertain prospect of-securing 
ja tenant at a higher rental. 
} At his request our correspondent desires us to say that-he-is pre- 
| pared to enter into-the following agreement :—Rent to commence on 
} occupation and to-be paid quarterly. All rates and taxes to-be paid 
by-the tenant. Cost of repairs to-be borne conjointly by-the landlord 
and tenant. The tenancy to-be terminated by either party at three- 
months’ notice. 

Trusting you will consider our proposal satisfactory, and request- 
ing the favor of an immediate reply— We remain, yours faithfully. 


Dear-Sir,— Your favor through our Mr Black has-this-day been 
executed and forwarded by goods train, which-should reach you at- 
the latest by-Monday next. 
 We-are sorry to inform-you that some (of the) goods selected have 
entirely run out-of stock, and owing to-the-trade disputes now on it- 
J will-be-some-time before we are in a position to-replace same. 
We-have, however, taken-the liberty to-replenish with goods as near 
to-your order as-possible, but if-not suitable in-any-way, we-shall-be 
pleased to exchange same on-receipt-of further selection at your 
earliest convenience. 

Any orders by letter you-may favor us with, will receive our care- 
ful and prompt attention, or if-you prefer it, we-will instruct our 
traveler to-give you a further call. 

Our new summer catalogue and price-list shall-be forwarded you 
early newt week. . 

. Enclosed please-find invoice for goods.— Yours truly. 


FE ~ Dear-Sirs,—We-are-in-receipt-of your letter (of the) 14th-inst. 
; ecting the sale of-your produce newt week, and offering us finest 
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Cork butter, for-which-we thank-you. However, we wish to point- 
' out that our business is principally a commission one, and-we seldom 
__ have occasion to buy, especially in-this-case, as-we- have-just received 

an offer (of the) same article by another firm in-your town at a lower 
figure. 

With-regard-(to) your question as-to-the prospects for-the sale of 
dried fruit, we-may-say that in view (of the) approaching season, 
we-shall-expect a ready sale, and profitable returns; but, at-the-same- ” 
time, would, advise you to defer consigning prunes until hearing 
further from us, as our market is at-present glutted. In-the- 
meantime we-shall-be-glad to-receive a consignment of-raisins, 
and-as there promises to-be a good demand for-these articles, we 
are confident, provided the fruit is-the-same quality as sample, 
that-the result would-be to-your satisfaction. 

For-your guidance, our terms are-the usual 5 per-cent. commission, — 
and out-of pocket expenses. Hoping that-you-will give this 7 
early attention,—We-are, Dear-Sir 8, your's respectfully. 


Dear-Sir,— Your last letter to hand, and-we-are-pleased to under- 
stand that our shipment of coal left nothing to-be desired. 

We-regret that owing to-the rise in-the-markets we-are-unable-to 
supply you further at-the same price; but in-order not to disappoint : 
you, we-have-this- day shipped you three trucks at-the low rate « q 

, which-is-much below ordinary rates We presume 
this coal will meet your requirements, and respectfully request your 
views in the matter. 

Of-course we-shall-be very pleased to-do a more extensive business | 
with you in-(the)-future, but-would ask-you to-please note our terms, 
net cash weekly, and-we-must strictly adhere to-this as pur quota. . 
tions are lower-than our neighbors’. 

As. regards.international qoal;we beg:to-eall-your attention €0-a» 
gimilar article to-the-last at 15s. 3d., f.o. b. and should you again feel _ 
disposed to pass us your kind order, you- -can rely upon same receiving 
our earl, een 

~“At-present we-do-not handle the other coals you- PRR A but-we 
are in a position to-recommend several good firms in-this-town 
should you care to-do business with-them.— owrs respectfully. 

Dear-Sirs,—Your favor (of the) 24th-inst., to hae together witl 7 
our account for repairs to-the steamer “Jenny.” We-regret that, 
in-the opinion of-your Superintendent, several (of the) items are 
overcharged, but-we beg to call your attention to-the fact that ex- 
tensive overtime was worked while-the repairs were in-hand, which 
considerably increased the wages (of the) men. However, as we-are 
anxious to-have this matter settled, we agree to allow a further dis- 
count of 24 per-cent off-the account, which-will reduce it to £1 198, 
and-we trust you-will-now find it a fair and reasonable account. ; 

We-note your steamer “Malta” is on her way to-this aor Or= | 
(the)-purpose-(of) effecting repairs and general overhauling, ¢ and=s 
we-shall-be-pleased to-place her in our dry dock, and clean h 
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down ready for survey for-the-sum of £85, including three tides 
dock dues. Weare in a position also to-make an offer for-the exe- 
cution (of the) whole (of the) repairs after-the extent (of the) damage 
is ascertained. 

Please reply by wire early to-morrow if-you accept this, in-order- 
that-we-may reserve our dock for her reception, and-oblige.—We- 
are, Dear-Sirs, Yours faithfully. 


Dear-Sir,—From a perusal of-our books we-find there-is an item 
_ outstanding in-your-account for.£S-tsr6dr 
As-this amount has-been-now due for-some little-time, and-the 
approach of Michaelmas makes it very desirable that our books 
should-be (com)menced, if-possible, for-the next half-year without 
any arrears, we should-be much obliged if-you-could favor us with 
cheque for-this amount on or before-the 29th of-this month:—Wee-are, 
Dear-Sir, ete. 


Dear-Sir,—We-are-in-receipt-of-your favor of yesterday, enclosing 
cheque for-6445—6sr-8¢., for-which-we-are-obliged; enclosed please 

Jind receipt for-same. 
. We-note your remark as-to future delivery of-goods. 

Soliciting a continuance of-your kind favors, which-will always 
receive our prompt and careful attention.—We-are, Dear-Sir, etc. 


XI. Law Purasss. (Pages 172-173.) 


For-the administration of law and justice in-the United-Kingdom, 
there-are a great-many law-courts, each haying its-own special 
business and jurisdiction, as fixed by Act of Parliament. In- 
the Supreme Court is-the Court of Appeal, and-we-have-in-the High 
Court of Justice the Chancery Division, the Queen’s Bench Division, 
and-the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. There-are other 
courts, including the Bankruptcy Court. After I-had-been told about- 
the originating summons, I went to-hear the trial in-the-Court of 
Justice called-the Queen’s Bench. I also went to-hear a case of 
breach of promise or marriage. A goodly array of Queen’s counsel 
was in attendance for both parties, and during-the cross-examination 
of witnesses, the Lord Chief Justice was engaged in taking-notes. 
A solicitor in large practice at-the Central Criminal Court, who-is 
very intimate with-the Lord Chancellor and-the Chancellor of the 
Hechequer, instructed the counsel for the plaintiff, and-one who does 
} much business at-the Court of Bankruptcy, instructed the counsel 
) for the defendant. A special jwry was empaneled in-the-case. The 
plaintiff’s father is (con)nected with-the Bankruptcy Bar, and-the 
defendant is a member of a Chamber of Commerce. The learned 
counsel for the plaintiff thus concluded his speech: ‘“ May it please 
your lordship, my learned friend, the learned counsel for the defen- 
dant, knows his antecedents. He first gave a bill of sale upon his 
furniture, and-then removed it surreptitiously. Shortly afterwards 
_he-was charged with having stolen certain property. He-was tried 


e assizes, where-the learned counsel for the prosecution, not- 
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withstanding-the protests (of the) learned counsel for the defence, 
elicited that-he (the prisoner at the bar) had defrauded a certain 
joint stock bank, and had also misappropriated some trust funds, 
when an officer under-the Assessment Act. The court, however, 
after an address from-the counsel for the defence, found-the accused 
not guilty. He-was subsequently successful in an action for slander 
brought against him by-the legal personal representative of-one-of- 
his relations, the jury finding a verdict for the defendant. Will he 
again escape? No, my lord, I-cannot think so. The legal estate 
of-my-client is vested in a witness whom I-shall call in-this-case. 
Another of-my witnesses is one (of the) Vice Chancellors. Your lord- 
ship is aware that-the defendant asserts that had my-client’s friends 
not insisted upon a deed of settlement, he-would-have fulfilled his 
promise; but a judge (of the) Heclesiastical Court advised her to-do- 
so. The defendant is-now awaiting trial by a common jury on 
another charge, in-which I-am counsel for the prosecution. Relying 
on-the documentary evidence we-shall produce, I-now give place. to- 
my learned friend on-(the)-other-side.” 

The learned counsel for the defendant, on rising, adverted to-one-or- 
two remarks (of the) learned-gentleman who had preceded him, which- 
he said were totally irrelevant, and continued thus:—“ After-the 
examination in chief, I-shall cross-examine every witness on-(the)- 
other-side. I-have-been so-much engaged in other divisions (of the) 
High Court of Justice that I-have-not-been-able-to go minutely 
into-this-case, but I-am satisfied that-the circumstantial evidence 
which-will-be brought forward by us will annul the docwmentary. 
evidence (of the) other-side; they might as-well bring forward an old 
will, or deed of trust, as-the foolish letters which-have-been put in. 
The beneficial estate, and beneficial interest which my-client is 
said to-have, do-not exist. I-have-been engaged for-many-years 
in-the-practice both of common law and statute law, but never 
met with-such an absurd case as-this. I-wasrecently counsel for the 
prisoner at an assize court in a case involving some such allegations 
as-those I-have-now to-meet. My-client was alleged to-have stolen 
an instrument relating to-the equity of redemption of-some property. 
The grand jury were strongly prepossessed by-the show of evidence 
made by-the prosecution, and returned a true bill, but at-the 
trial I brought up a witness under-the Habeas Corpus-Act, 
and secured the verdict .of the jury im favor of-my-client. A 
question has arisen as-to-the precise difference between-the mean- 
ing of-the two phrases, ‘heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, and ‘heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns.’ The former 
occurs in-the-last will and testament of-my-client’s late grandfather, — 
and-the plaintiff alleges that-the latter was intended ; but-this must- _ 
be decided elsewhere. I-intend to-bring forward a director of an in- 
fluential joint stock company, and-another witness I-shall call is a 
justice of the peace.’ The learned counsel for the defendant, after a 
few more remarks, resumed his seat, and-the examination of witnesses 
followed. One-of-these, who had-been used to county court, police 
court, and assize business, frequently said, “May it please your honor,” 
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or “ May it please your worship,” instead-of, “May it please your 
lordship.” He almost always-said, “ your honor” or “ your worship,” 
instead-of “your lordship,’ and once, “learned counsel for the 
prisoner at the bar,” instead-of “counsel for the defendant.” To- 
wards-the end (of the) trial, the learned counsel for the plaintiff 
again addressed the jury ; he commented particularly on-the evidence 
of a notary public, who appeared as a witness in-the-case for-the 
other-side, and-on-the reluctance with-which an officer under-the 
Parochial Assessment Act had given his evidence, and alluded to a 
certain entry in-the register produced by-the parish clerk (of the) 
-defendant’s native village. It-appeared that-the defendant had no 
veal estate beyond a remote reversionary interest, the beneficial 
owner of-which was a minor, and very-little personal estate. His 
solicitor acted on a power of attorney, dated a few weeks back. 

After some further observations, the learned-gentleman concluded 
thus :—“ Yes, sir, or-rather Yes, my lord, the learned counsel for the 
prisoner, in a recent trial for forgery, inspired me with more sympathy 
for-his-client than I-feel for-the defendant in-this-instance. The 
Official Receiver has sufficiently revealed the defendant’s character, 
and although he promised to get a special license for-his marriage 
with my-client, my-opinion of-him remains unaltered. Gentlemen 
of the jury, my-client would-have given a warrant of attorney to 
a gentleman to act for her elsewhere, but was advised differently, and- 
now, through me, leaves-the-matter to-the decision of-this Court.” 

After-the learned judge had summed up, the jury retired, and 
shortly returned with a unanimous verdict for the plaintiff, and 
gave £1,000 damages. 





.XIT. Worps Requiring Insertion oF VOWEL. 


The words which require the insertion of a vowel are 
indicated in italic. (Page 186.) 


I am in a position to read a narrative which I have met with, and 
I hope you will not show any opposition to it, even though the wrong 
words should be placed in apposition. In this address I shall attempt 
to adopt such a style, and clothe my ideas in such a dress as will 
enable me to adapt myself to those before me, which, as it is an 
aggregation of a very heterogeneous kind, requires aliment contain- 
ing a peculiar element, embracing as it does those who uphold the laws 
of the monarch, and some who think it would be well if there were 
no monarchy at all. Do not tempt me from my purpose, nor obstruct 
my progress, else I may become too abstract ; and your obstruction 
may lead to nothing less than abstraction of ideas. When I approwxi- 
mate to the pathetic, do not be so apathetic as not to show the proxi- 
mate cause of your own feelings, nor yet so clownish as to expose your 
failings. I fear that I should want a long probation ere I could 
gain your approbation. My opinions are not an innovation, but I 
desire that they may be infectious, and I think they will not be 
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inefficacious in checking the invasion. Should you find that any of 
my assertions are not apposite, just come over to my house opposite, 
which is appurtenant to that occupied by my honorable friend, and I 
will make some pertinent observations on the subject. I cannot 
accept your objections except you do so. My aspiration has not 
altered the asperation. Having read an apologue written by you, I 
think some one should compose an epilogue in your honor. I intend 
to apportion my time as well as I can, giving the largest portion to 
my more important pursuits. Afore time, the ark being carried in 
the fore part of a procession round the walls of Jericho, caused them 
to fall. The lawyer who drew up the petition is an advocate who is 
very fluent of speech, and in every discussion with his affluent enemy, 
has defeated him. His only defect is that he is rather incautious, 
which exposes him to the nowious influence of certain cunning Liars. 
Long anterior to his present career, and before he had seen the in- 
terior of a court of justice, he applied himself to the construction of 
an achromatic telescope and the divisions of the chromatic scale. He 
had a fine appreciation of the quality of precious stones as hard as 
adamant, and was often in demand to test and appraise such articles, 
for which he has gained great praise. This I can personally attest. 
His master, whose power was absolute, ill used him, but such conduct 


is now almost obsolete. The man who Jost his arm while in the army, — 


and who was endowed with such bodily strength, has married Mary 
Brown, a young lady endued with many graces. He made an advance 
in defence of the defenders of his country, and his adventures proved 
successful. The lad who was sent by the farrier to the furrier, and 
who lost his aunt Maria last week, told Mary of this. I gave hima 
note for the monk, (the nature of which I need not say,) and also a 
packet, which he put into his pocket and went away, but he was 
sorely dazzled by the sun shining upon the snow. Ido not know what 


effect this fact had on him. Our foreign visitor has a peculiar vesture. — 


Our annual excursion is the only holiday we have. I once saw a curious 
animal, something like a monkey. It seemed to be an anomaly in 


= 


| 


nature. I offered it some corn, but found it would eat nothing but — 
an acorn. Do you know the difference in meaning between the words — 


sulphite and sulphate? The movement to eject the voluble clergyman 
from his vocation was not available, as there was no valuable evidence 
to show the neglect of any avocation on his part, and he often made 
a great demonstration in the administration of the rites of the church. 
Some think that an indiction should have been attempted at. his 
induction. Do not extract from books without acknowledgment, else 
you may get into amaze from which it will be difficult to extricate 
yourself. You will find it impossible to predict from the predicate. 
To exalt our character we must not exult over others. I cannot just 
now give you the name of your enemy. Healthy exercise in some use- 
ful employment is the best way to exorcise the spirit of discontent. 
You may certainly rely upon my, veracity when I tell you that that 
animal is distinguished by great voracity. When men leave our 
country for another we call it emigration; when others come into our 
country it is called immigration. 
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XIII. DistincuisHep WorpDs. 


Words of the same parts of speech, and containing the 
same consonants, distinguished by outline, or position. 
(Page 187, etc.) 


The number of pitiable creatures whom the doctor relieved is not 
computable. He gave potable medicines compatible with their dis- 
eases. One was a youth of poetic abilities, but his optic nerve was 
diseased. Though he had literary aptness, his conduct showed much 
pettiness. Dead bodies exposed to heat and moisture soon putrefy, 
but under certain conditions they petiify, and we then have petrifac- 
tion instead of putrefaction. My patron isa pattern of benevolence. 
The packer is an epicure; he has a bird who is a good pecker. 
Having pasture land for sale, he paid a compositor to print a placard 
and place it in a good posture, but the man spent the money in 
pastry. He was not very patient about this, but became very pas- 
sionate. The opener of the gate, whose penwry is well-known, was 
our pioneer through the grounds. He was not only a pillager of 
fowls, but a plagiary in literature, and sometimes a pledger at the 
broker’s. We passed by a palsied man who was leaning against the 
palisade, and soon came to a pellucid stream issuing from a placid 
pool designed, as the policeman said, by a placeman. I propose to 
buy a porpoise on purpose to send to my uncle; perhaps he will 
appropriate part of his property to my use; such I hope will be his 
purport, and after the appropriation I trust he will see the propriety 
of giving instructions for the preparation of his will. He likes to 
partake of fruit and sing airs from his favorite operatic authors, sit- 
ting in the portico of his marine residence, the comparative cost of 
which was small, as it was erected by an operative who did not 
pretend to be a builder, but for whom some portend great success. 
He ean also portray a parterre, is a skilful operator in repairing an 
aperture, and is ready at times to act as a porter. During the warm 
weather, which seems to parch one’s tongue, some rooks have made 
their perch near the approach to the porch of the church; they often 
make a noise when the parson begins to preach. I proffer my 
opinion that my friend will prefer this kind of porphyry for the 
periphery of the fountain, but that he will provide that the materials 
which pervade the other portion of the work are of good quality. 
He urged even the poorest to live the purest lives, promised them 
happiness in the pursuit of good, and said that though some 
sient persecute them, they should still prosecute their good designs, 
and if persecution increased, so their prosecution of good should also 
increase, for the peruser of the Bible was taught not to fear the op- 
pressor or pursuer, even though he should bea piercer. His parson, 
a Parisian by birth and chaplain of the prison, is a person fond of 
using comparisons. Pursuant to my arrangement, I was present 
when a testimonial was presented to him; but I would not personate 
him. By the perusal of my paper I see that a parcel, containing 
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among other things, a beautiful parasol, has been found among the 
parsley. Persia is far south-east from Prussia; the Persian need 
not fear oppression by any Prussian ruler; the idea of that monarch 
attempting to apportion out any portion of the former country may 
be allowed to perish. The Emperor has long occupied a prominent, 
permanent, and pre-eminent position. The poorness of the soil was 
compensated by the pwreness of the metallic ore beneath. The young 
princes with the princess have made the ascent, though it would 
paralyze any but the brave, it is so perilous. While you labor to 
beautify your garden, let it be your chief aim to lead such a life as 
will tend to beatify your mind. Did you ever see the balsam tree 
in blossom? The traitor received a bribe to barb the arrows of the 
enemy. The briber who came from Barbary was severely punished 
for his bribery. At break of day I broke my fast, crossed the brook, 
and guided by the bark of a dog soon came to the barrack, which was 
built of brick. The stone breaker told me that the dog with the 
broker is a great barker. Some men from their birth to their latest — 
breath never taste broth. The barrel was barely filled with beer 
made from barley. The burial of Sir John Moore was in Spain, 
whence we get barilla. 

The tuner said that the tanner had a tenor voice; and that the 
tenure of his property was secure. The Tartar who came from the — 
central territory of Tartary was nota treater, but a great traitor, 
and often the cause of torture to others. What a contrast may be 
traced between a man of honor and trust, and a hypocrite. Thou art 
my truest friend. Mental attrition, or repentance arising from fear — 
of punishment, sometimes leads to true contrition. The iteration — 
of the paroxysms in a tertian fever led to contortion of the muscles. — 

The editor addressed his auditory in such a manner as to persuade ~ 
each auditor and doubter, and even his debtor, that his views were — 
right. His daughter, who managed the dietary department, used — 
her influence to deter him from a certain detowr which he intended 
to make. The man was so determined that he would have his 
own way, even to the detriment of his property. No advance 
was made to us, but a defence was set up in defiance of our 
evidence. His deafness is no obstacle to his appreciation of dia- 
phanous substances. We need not differ about the expenses, nor 
defer to another occasion what we should defray at once. <A defier of 
the laws who would devour the very life-blood of the country ought to 
be punished. There are divers, or many, things which are diverse, or 
different, the one from the other. Adverse circumstances alone would 
not have led to a divorce. Observe the following distinction: we destine 
the ship for the American trade, and hope that she may safely reach 
her destination, but we do not know what may be her final destiny. 
It was an important discovery when Columbus was enabled to discover 
anew continent. There has not been much disease in this diocese 
since the decease of the late bishop. The deceased recommended the 
disuse of intoxicating drinks, advised people under all circumstances of 
heat and cold to disuse tobacco, took care to desist personally, and was 
scarcely ever diseased himself. The adulator was an idolater at 
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heart, and guilty both of idolatry and adultery. The diluter of milk 
- was fined. 

The agent for the public entertainment has engaged a celebrated 
giant and giantess, and some other giants of less note. If we claim 
to be genteel we should deal gently towards all, and show a gentle 
disposition even to the Gentile race. The actors having received 
some severe wounds were ordered to cauterise the morbid flesh. The 
actress acted as cateress. That cavalier is no caviler. Do not execrate 
even those that would excoriate you, and in every excursion beware of 
execration, for it will do you more real injury than an excoriation. 
Do you know the difference in meaning between an eclipse and a col- 
lapse? He was aman of culture and made no clatter. The man with 
a colic wore a piece of calico for a cloak, and said that he was annoyed 
with the constant click of the clock. The colwmn of soldiers had to 
climb the hill to make good their claim; this they did with great ac- 
claim, though they had to walk over much culm, or dry grass and 
straw. The North American chief gave the calwmet of peace to the 
stranger whom calamity had driven from his own climate. Do not let 
your asperity culminate so as to calwmniate any person. The cor- 
poral took much care of his corporeal frame. The curate who was a 
great advocate of the Magna Charta of constitutional rights, of his 
own accord rode to the court in a cart; his evidence was very accurate 
regarding the robbery of a ring of 18-cardf gold, and a silver erwet. 

The carter conveyed the goods from the courtier to the cwrator. 
Every creature is the handiwork (n d Rk) of the Creator. The 

“mouth of a voleano is a crater; and standards by which things can 
be judged are criteria. Who can give credence to what is not in ac- 
cordance with the evidence? His carriage bespeaks a man of courage. 
As the guardian was walking in his garden, thinking how he could 
surmount a certain difficulty, he discovered a way to cut the Gordian 
knot, and then he gained the guerdon, or reward. Granite is a hard 
stone used for building ; the garnet is a gem, or precious stone. 

The factor for the factory favored the industrious working-men, 
with whom he was a favorite. Funereal rites are the ceremonies 
accompanying a funeral. It was once my bad fortune to frighten 
a boy of fowrteen. The agent who stays at the farm is handsome in 
form, and firm in his own opinions, but I cannot conform to all his 
views. I may affirm what others are ready to confirm, that the 
Roman forum was a splendid place. The subject of ferns was dis- 
cussed with great fairness at the conference. When you are in the 
right way, go forward, and associate not with the froward. Act- 
ing from his own volition, he made a violation of the rules, 
for which he was put through the evolution of the law, and his goods 
were sold, which threw him into a state of convulsion. The violence 
of the rogue showed his vileness. The convert employed a variety of 
means to avert the influence of his former conduct, and now leads a 

life of virtue by acting according to principles of verity. 

The man who lives in the separate room often manifests a brave 
spirit. His arm has begun to suppurdate, and he is no longer able to 

_work for his swpport. When seated on my steed, I sighted a 
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staid man who stood very steady and seemed to be in a deep study — 
on a subject which suited his taste. He sighted the man who went — 
in his stead. The citation shows that the situation of the station — 
will be a goog, one. The oyster is found on our coasts. The man 
who was usually early astir, became very austere about aster. 
He went astray altogether, and at last he was found in an estuary ; 
afterwards he went to Austria. The physician was very considerate, 
and considered well what he prescribed. I was asked to assist an 
essayist in writing a paper for a society with which he was connected. 
His principal rest used to consist in a siesta after dinner. He sent 
his messenger with orders to send troops, but the sentry stopped him. 
The most salutary and conciliatory work has been done in public 
affairs in every century by solitary workers. Though the weather is 
sultry, they will study the psaltery. 

The clergyman preached an excellent and impassioned sermon, of 
which the most impatient had no cause to complain. My own 
opinion is that we cannot expect happiness solely from money; but 
many seem to think so. The minister who lives at the minster was 
faithful in the discharge of the duties of his ministry. A monster 
cabbage grew in the garden of the monastery. The murder was 
committed by a marauder, who is accused of having committed _ 
other murders with murderous instruments, and with the assistance 
of a murderess. His language was indefinite and the position he ~ 
maintained quite undefined, though he proposed some ingenious 
theories in an ingenuous way. When the thief found that his capture 
was inevitable and punishment unavoidable, he made a full confession. 
His treatise was labored and elaborate, but luckily it was written 
in Phonography, or very likely he would not have said so much : it 
was. published in a local paper. I learned that the learned lecturer 
adopted a simple style. He showed great reticence about his riotous- 
ness, which he felt to be contrary to all righteousness. I am quite 
sure that you will regard this circumstance with regret. I now re- 
assume my position and reswme my occupation. I have to rehearse 
that the racers who have lost their racehorse have no other resource | 
but to abandon the course. The color will be lost if it is rinsed in 
earnest. That gentleman who has just led his bride to the altar of 
Hymen is very humane, and gave a large supply of food for the sus- 
tenance of human life during the famine. Highland scenery is 
entirely different both from that of Holland and the Holy Land. 
The horn was played by the horny fingers of the blacksmith. The 
heron found hereon, which you will see herein, was shot by a heroine. 


A “KEY TO REPORTING EXERCISES” is published, in-which they 
are all written in Shorthand. Price ls. 
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